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HAVE WE A REAL 


PEACE POLICY? 





EETING at Paris in the atmosphere of the 

Old Diplomacy, the League Council on No- 
vember 16 undertook a new examination of the 
Manchuria question. While Ambassador Dawes 
is present, he has been instructed not to partici- 
pate in the Council meeting. Instead of holding 
open meetings which the world may follow, Coun- 
cil members and the United States are engaged 
in private discussions where, according to the 
press, support is growing for the Japanese con- 
tention that China must be “taught a lesson” not 
to violate its treaties. 


Meanwhile, great uncertainty exists as to the 
course of American policy. It will be remembered 
that on October 9 Mr. Stimson announced that 
the United States, acting independently, would 
“endeavor to reinforce what the League does” 
to restore peace. At the same time he urged the 
League to “assert all the pressure and authority 
within its competence.” On October 12 he 
authorized Consul-General Gilbert to participate 
in Council discussions if invited to do so. After 
a prolonged debate, marked by bitter Japanese 
opposition, the Council extended the invitation. 
Once admitted to the League meetings, the United 
States again resumed a policy of caution. Mr. 
Gilbert announced that he could take no part in 
deliberations as to “the applications of the ma- 
thinery of the Covenant of the League,” but that 
the Pact of Paris represented “an effective means 
of marshalling the public opinion of the world 
behind the use of pacific means only, in the solu- 
tion of controversies. . . .” In view of this atti- 
tude, the Council members merely invited signa- 
tories of the anti-war pact to remind China and 
Japan of their obligations. The United States 
complied with this invitation only after Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Spain and Germany had 
done so. Even then, the text of the American 
hote was not published. Mr. Gilbert, moreover, 
&xpressed no opinion as to the Council recom- 
Mendation (of October 24) that Japan withdraw 


by November 16, and the State Department failed 
to support this recommendation, just as it failed 
to support previously the proposal for a neutral 
commission of inquiry. 

Despite reports that the United States had pre- 
sented further representations to Japan, the State 
Department maintained an official silence between 
October 20 and November 6: On the latter date 
it issued a denial that it had relaxed its efforts. 
On November 11 it announced that Ambassador 
Dawes would go to Paris on the following Mon- 
day, but that instead of participating in the 
Council meeting, he would merely confer with the 
representatives of other powers. Thus the State 
Department has hastily abandoned the precedent 
so painfully established by the Gilbert incident; 
moreover, in refusing to publish its notes to 
Japan, it has failed to keep the American public 
informed. How can Mr. Stimson reconcile this 
policy of secret diplomacy with his oft-reiterated 
doctrine that war should be stopped by the “mar- 
shalling” of “public opinion”? Mr. Stimson denies 
that the United States has assured Japan that 
we will not consider under any circumstances the 
withdrawal of ambassadors from Tokyo or the 
imposition of a League boycott. Nevertheless, 
the reluctance of the United States to act openly 
with the League or give assurances that it is not 
bluffing seems to have resulted in stiffening 
the attitude of Japan and weakening the efforts 
of the League. 


For this policy of tergiversation, American 
opinion is partly to blame. Nationalist senti- 
ment in this country commands powerful news- 
papers which have unmercifully hammered Mr. 
Stimson for his League flirtations. On the other 
hand, members of Congress, newspapers and or- 
ganizations professing to believe in organized 
peace have, with a few exceptions, failed to in- 
sist upon an unflinching peace policy. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for the State Department to 
adhere to a new position unless the way has been 
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prepared by leaders of opinion. In the present 
crisis a curious uncertainty as to the issues at 
stake has dominated many newspapers whose 
position should be unequivocal. Although in 
times of profound peace they have announced 
their support of Capper resolutions and consulta- 
tive pacts, most of them in the present emergency 
have abandoned consideration of such “drastic” 
measures in favor of a policy of tepid caution. 
The peace of the world is threatened, not by the 
vociferousness of the Big Navy group, but by the 
indifference of the average man to any dispute 
in which his country is not immediately involved. 
So long as the organs of opinion fail to shake 
the American people out of this indifference, it 
is ungenerous to criticize the government for not 
being more effective. 
RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Growing Cooperation in the Balkans 


Following the successful visit of the Turkish 
premier and foreign minister to Athens, and the 
Balkan athletic meet at Sofia, the second Balkan 
Conference, attended by over 150 delegates from 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Jugoslavia, Rumania 
and Turkey, convened at Istanbul between Oc- 
tober 20 and 26. Though the conference was 
unofficial, many government observers were in- 
vited to attend. Fears that Italian and French 
policies were controlling the attitude of certain 
delegations soon gave way before the increasing 
insistence on a policy of the Balkans for the 
Balkan peoples. Among the items to be discussed 
were proposals for a central bank and a common 
currency, consolidation of means of communica- 
tion, unification of laws, and the granting of 
privileges to citizens of one country to practice 
their professions in another. 

The greatest difficulty confronting the confer- 
ence was the Albanian and Bulgarian demand 
that the political question of minorities should 
be taken up first, while the other nations wanted 
to give priority to economic questions, claiming 
that settlement of these would automatically 
bring about a state of better feeling and make 
it easier to find a solution for the minorities 
problem later. As a result of the debate, the 
political commission decided to draw up for study 
by next year’s conference a special pact of arbi- 
tration, non-aggression and friendship, with 
particular reference to the interests of minori- 
ties. Likewise the Turkish foreign minister was 
requested to invite the foreign ministers of the 
other Balkan states to exchange views on the sub- 
ject of the pact. 


The conference also established an _ Inter- 
Balkan Chamber of Commerce with headquarters 
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at Istanbul, and an Inter-Balkan Tobacco Burey 
at Salonika. Apparently as an outcome of th 
conference, Turkey recognized King Zog I of Aj. 
bania, and the Czechs and Bulgars settled thei, 
reparation dispute by direct negotiation. j 
these signs seem to point to growing Balkap 


cooperation. MABEL S. INGALLs 


The Jugoslav Elections 

The first Jugoslav elections since the promulgg. 
tion of the new constitution in September wer 
held on November 8. The elections are reportej 
to have passed off peacefully except for rioting 
by university students in Belgrade. During the 
campaign, however, government speakers ra 
ceived rough treatment in some districts where 
the feeling against Serbian domination is mos 
intense, while those actively engaged in counter. 
government propaganda were arrested. 

Owing to government restrictions on meet. 
ings and election propagande, to the require 
ments of the election law, and to the fact that 
the vote is oral, the opposition parties in Croatig 
and Serbia decided to boycott the elections. Ty 
counteract the boycott, the government used 
every means to force voters to the polls. Since 
all of the 1,200 candidates for the 310 seats in 
the Skupshtina were supporters of the King’s 
policy, the government won the elections by de. 
fault. The first reports, all from government 
agencies, estimate the vote at from 40 per cent 
in Croatia to 70 per cent in Bosnia and Slovenia. 
While the government hailed the outcome as a 
triumph of Jugoslav unity and a vote of con- 
fidence in King Alexander, the widespread suc- 
cess of the boycott in the Croatian district seems 
to show that the question of Jugoslav unity is 
not yet settled. M.S.L 





Japan: An Economic and Financial Appraisal, by Harold 
G. Moulton. Washington, The Brookings Institution, 
1931. $4.00. 

A comprehensive and authoritative treatment of the 
historical development and present position of Japan's 
economic and financial institutions. 


The Partition of Turkey—A Diplomatic History, 1913- 
1923, by Harry N. Howard, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1931. $5.00. 


An excellent account of European relations with Tur | 


key, stressing the Balkan situation. The book is well 
documented and gives a clear and unvarnished acccount of 
the sequence of events. It includes a good chronological 
table and list of dramatis personae. 


Italy and the Jugoslav Minority Within Her Borders, 
published by The Minorities Institute, Ljubljana, Juge 
slavia, 1931. 


A pamphlet exposing the terrorist methods used by the | 


Fascists to Italianize the important Slovene and Croat 
minorities handed over to Italy by the Treaty of Rapallo. 
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